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MISSION STATEMENT 


To collect and preserve the historical record of the multigenerational experience 
of Japanese Americans and others who befriended them in the communities of the 
JACL Chapters of this Consortium. The books produced will enhance the 
CSUS/Japanese American Archival Collection housed in the California State 
University, Sacramento Archives for study, research, teaching and exhibition. 
This unique Collection of life histories provides a permanent resource for the use 
of American and international scholars, researchers and faculty, as well as a lesson 
for future generations to appreciate the process of protecting and preserving the 
United States Constitution and America’s democratic principles. 


PREFACE 


. This JACL/CSUS Oral History Project provides completed books and tapes of 
Oral Histories presented to the interviewed subjects, to the California State 
University, Sacramento/Japanese American Archival Collection, and to the local 
JACL Chapters. Copyright is held by the Consortium of JACL Chapters and 
California State University, Sacramento. Photocopying is limited to a maximum of 
20 pages per volume. Photographic rights of the primary portrait of interviewees 
are held by Gail Matsui Photography. 


This project will continue the mission of the Florin JACL which recognized the 
necessity of interviewing Japanese Americans: “We have conducted these 
interviews with feelings of urgency. If we are to come away with lessons from 
this historic tragedy, we must listen to and become acquainted with the people 
who were there. Many of these historians are in their seventies, eighties and 
nineties. We are grateful that they were willing to share their experiences and to 
answer our questions with openness and thoughtfulness.” This same urgency to 
conduct interviews is felt by the other North Central Valley (Sacramento/San 
Joaquin Valley) JACL Chapters. There are still many stories that must be told. 


The Oral Histories in the Japanese American Archival Collection relate the 
personal stories of the events surrounding the exclusion, forced removal and 
internment of civilians and permanent resident aliens of Japanese ancestry. There 
is a Wide variety of interviews of former internees, military personnel, people who 
befriended the Japanese Americans, Caucasians who worked in the internment 
camps and others, whose stories will serve to inform the public of the fundamental 
injustice of the government’s action in the detention of the Japanese aliens and 
“non-aliens”, so that the causes and circumstances of this and similar events may 
be illuminated and understood. 


The population of those who lived through the World War II years is rapidly 
diminishing, and in a few years, will altogether vanish. Their stories must be 
preserved for the historians and researchers today and in the future. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Arleen Higashiyama Ota is the daughter-in-law of Lydia Haruko Ota. 
Arleen is a member of the French Camp Japanese American Citizens 
League and is a volunteer on their Oral History Committee. Arleen met 
with Lydia Ota in her home to discuss and prepare for the interview 
process. The interview was conducted in one session and photographs 
were collected. 


INTERVIEW TIME AND PLACE 
May 6, 1998 
Home of Lydia and Bob Ota 
Stockton, California 


TRANSCRIBING AND EDITING 
Transcribing by Arleen Ota, a French Camp JACL member. 
Transcript formatting by Eric Honda, a French Camp JACL member. 
Editing by Arleen Ota and Lydia Ota. 
Biographical Summary, Table of Contents and Names List by Gail Matsui, 
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TAPES AND INTERVIEW RECORDS 
Copies of the bound transcript and the tapes will be kept by the French 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Lydia Haruko Ota, a Nisei woman, was born on October 10, 1923 in Acampo, 
California. The third child of Umeji and Kiyono Kanbara, she had six siblings and grew 
up during the Great Depression attending both American public school and Japanese 
school. Her father passed away in July 1933 and with the life insurance payment, her 
family moved to Japan in November 1933. There, Lydia attended school in Japan for one 
year and nine months and describes both school life and family life in Japan. 

The family was split in July 1935, her mother leaving four of the children with 
relatives in Japan and returning with three of the children back to America. One of the 
three returning children was Lydia. Her mother met and married Kunihei Ota, a widower 
with three sons. It was then that Lydia Kanbara met and eventually married one of 
Kunihei’s sons, Bob Shigeru Ota, on April 18, 1942. 

The newlyweds were forced to leave French Camp in May 1943 because of 
Executive Order 9066 signed by President Franklin Roosevelt which called for the 
evacuation and internment of individuals of Japanese ancestry living on the West Coast 
of the United States. Their internment began at Turlock Assembly Center and changed to 
Gila River Relocation Center in Arizona. After camp, the couple relocated to Weeks, 
Nevada to begin farming with friends and family. Their first child, Larry, was born July 
1943. The family moved to Blackfoot, Idaho; Fort Hall, Idaho; and back to Blackfoot, 
Idaho. A second child, Janice, was born October 1945. The family returned to their 
home and property which was cared for by their neighbors, Mr. and Mrs. Audrey 
Baldwin of French Camp, California. The family immediately returned to farming. 
Lydia began working seasonally at a cannery. Her third child, Calvin, was born June 
1950. She continued to work with the family produce business and gained additional 
experience working in a packing shed. In 1964, the business, Trankina, Hatanaka and 
Ota, was formed. Lydia worked with her husband, Bob Ota, at their warehouse located 
on Weber Avenue in Stockton. Lydia continued her education at Humphreys College, 
San Joaquin Delta College, and Woodruff Vocation School. In 1981, the tomato business 
and warehouse was sold to Figoni & Son, and Mr. and Mrs. Ota continued their onion 
shipping business until their retirement in 1985. 

Lydia has returned to Japan in 1985 and 1991. In 1992, Bob and Lydia celebrated 
their fiftieth wedding anniversary. During her retirement, Lydia became active in the 
Japanese American community through the French Camp Japanese American Citizens _ 
League and the Stockton Buddhist Church. She became the first woman to serve as 
President of the French Camp JACL in 1979 and the first woman to serve as President of 
the Stockton Buddhist Church in 1991. Both Bob and Lydia have been French Camp 
JACL members for over fifty years. She currently resides in Stockton, California and has 
eight grandchildren. 
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{Session 1, May 6, 1998] 


[Begin Tape 1, Side A] 


OTA, ARLEEN: 


This morning we are in the home of Bob and Lydia Ota, long time 
residents of French Camp, California and Stockton, California. 
They are both Niseis, second generation United States citizens by 
birth. Bob and Lydia were both born and raised in California, 
evacuated along with 120,000 persons of Japanese ancestry from 
the West Coast states during World War II. After the war ended, 
they returned to French Camp, California to rebuild their lives and 
raise their families. This is their personal story of sacrifice, 
courage, and hard work. 

I am Arleen Ota, interviewing for the venture between the 
North Central Valley JACL and the California State University, 
Sacramento and their oral history project. I will be interviewing my 


mother-in-law, Lydia Haruko Ota, an energetic and wonderful 74- 


year old wife, mother, and grandmother. She is also an outstanding 


OTA, LYDIA: 


OTA, ARLEEN: 


OTA, LYDIA: 
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community leader. The date is May 6, 1998. This is Tape 1, Side 
i: 

Congratulations, Lydia! On Sunday, April 26, 1998 at the 
Cherry Blossom Festival in San Francisco, you were bestowed a 
great honor. You were one of twelve seniors recognized for 
outstanding achievements, dedication, and leadership in the 
Japanese American community. Will you please tell us about it? 
The Cherry Blossom Festival-Senior Appreciation Brunch and 
Award Ceremony was held by the Nikkei Lyon’s Club and AT&T. 
Twelve seniors were chosen from Northern California. The awards 
were presented for the services in the Japanese American 
community. I received certificates of recognition from the 
California State Legislature, Assemblywoman Migden, California 
Governor Pete Wilson, Board of Supervisor-City and County of San 
Francisco Michael Yaki, congressional recognition from Nancy 
Pelosi and Congressman Robert Matsui. I will treasure these 
certificates of recognition for many years to come. 
[ know that receiving this recognition is one of many milestones in 
your life. Let’s go back in time and talk about your parents, the 
Isseis, the first generation to immigrate to the United States. 


My father, Umeji Kanbara was born in Okayama, Japan, in 1882. 


He had an older sister, Taki, and a younger sister, Koma. Both his 


OTA, ARLEEN: 


OTA, LYDIA: 
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parents died when he was young. His sister, Taki, who was thirteen 
years old, married the wealthy Mr. Hayashi, and Papa and Koma 
went to live with them. The economy in Japan began to deteriorate 
and money became scarce, and Papa, in 1900, at the age of 
seventeen, immigrated to America and worked for the railroad. He 
worked and sent money back to Japan to help his family. In 1918, 
Papa returned to Japan to marry. (He was thirty-six years old and 
had lived in America for eighteen years.) My mother, Kiyono 
Kusumoto, was born in Okayama, Japan on August 17, 1897. 
Mama had one sister, Ishio, and three brothers, Kinzo, Masaji, and 
Tadayoshi. The marriage was arranged by Kinzo and Taki’s 
husband (Papa’s brother-in-law). After the marriage, Papa left his 
bride and came back alone as Mama’s passport was not ready. In 
1919 when the passport was ready, Papa went after her and brought 
her back to East Acampo, California and worked in the vineyards. 
What do you remember about your early life and your family? 

My first ten years had been a happy childhood for me and my 
parents. I was born the third oldest child for Umeji and Kiyono 
Kanbara on October 10, 1923 in Acampo, California. My oldest 
sister was Mary Tomiye and my oldest brother was Jack Noboru. 


Ruby Kimiko was my younger sister below me, then came my 


brother Roy Jiro, then my youngest sister Ruth Masako. [Seven 
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children were born in 10 years.] With many brothers and sisters, 
my childhood years were very happy living in Acampo, California 
during the “Great Depression” of the 1930s. Our family was not 
rich not poor, but at least we had three meals a day. 

Mary, being the eldest, took care of all of us while our 
parents worked. She made sure we were fed for lunch and she 
entertained us. We played school a lot during the cold weather. 
She would be our teacher, and what she taught us certainly was 
educational and useful in the future years. Nehsan (oldest sister) 
and Jack were sent to Japanese school on Saturdays and on those 
days, Mama stayed home with the younger children. On Sundays, 
Nehsan was our babysitter again and she taught us the Japanese 
reading and writing that she learned at Japanese school. To this 
day, I’m grateful for her kindness to teach us a lot of things. She 
was a very wise and an intelligent person. 

OTA, ARLEEN: What was life like? 

OTA, LYDIA: We lived in [a] four-room house on a grape ranch. We did not have 
the modern luxury of electricity. My daily chore was to clean and 
fuel the kerosene lamps which lit our house. Nehsan made sure the 
lamps were shiny. Cooking was done over a wood stove. Papa did 


grape contracting and during the pruning season, he would bring 


home the old grape woods which were used for fuel to cook and 
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heat the house and to heat up the big Japanese bath for the family. 
Brother Jack’s job was to hand-pump the water into the tub and heat 
the bath. This was a big job for such a young boy. He wanted to 
play with his friends, but always came home on time to take care of 
his chores. Nehsan helped with the cooking and little sister Ruby 
made sure the potty was brought in for night use. 

In 1932 with seven children in the heart of the depression, 
Papa bought a new Chevrolet sedan and took his family on a 
vacation. Really our first vacation and now I can’t imagine nine 
people in one car. We traveled to Monterey, stayed in a tent on a 
vacation ground, and then went to Santa Cruz where Papa rented a 
big house for us. We were really happy on that vacation. Went 
clam-digging everyday and went to watch the waves that whipped 
the shores from Japan. Papa enjoyed watching the waves and I 
thought, “Papa’s thinking of Japan.” He left Japan thirteen years 
ago and was never able to go and visit his family and country. 
From Santa Cruz, we went to Salinas to visit Papa’s sister, Koma 
Hayashi and her husband, Ryozo. Koma, Papa’s younger sister had 
also married a member of the Hayashi family that her oldest sister, 


Taki, married into. Koma died later and her husband and daughter 


eventually returned to Japan. 
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Since the death of my father, Mama, at age thirty-eight was 
faced with the burden of raising seven children. Papa was fifty-one 
years old and died on July 20, 1933 due to liver cancer. I wonder 
what I would have done . . . no social security help or any financial 
help from anywhere. Mr. Endow came to tell Mama about welfare 
help, but she would not hear of that and refused. She decided to 
contract another grape harvest venture, and with that money, she 
took us back to Japan. I did ask her how she managed to take all of 
us to Japan. Her answer was Papa had a $1,000 life insurance 
policy and with that money and the money she made as a grape- 
harvesting contractor for one season, it was enough to take all of us 
back. 

We went to Japan on the Asamu Maru in November of 
1933, which took about seventeen days of sailing. It took six days 
to Hawaii. I was really seasick and stayed in bed most of the time. 
Between Hawaii and Japan, the trip was rather enjoyable without 
some of the rough sailing. 

When we reached Kobe, Japan, Mama’s two brothers, 
Kinzo and Masaji, had come to meet us. They were both wonderful 
uncles. From Kobe, where we got off the liner, we took the train to 


Okayama Prefecture to the place called Kami Takata, now called 


Okayama City. They had a house ready for Mama and her family. 
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It was close to Obachan’s (grandmother’s) home. This was Mama’s 
father and mother, Junosuke and Samei Kusumoto. The farming 
ground was ready for her too, so she worked hard raising rice and 
vegetables to keep her family together. I think my Grandmother 
and Grandfather worried about my mother and her seven children. 
Farming was very hard in Japan without a man, as it is all hand 
cultivation and tilling the soil by hand. There was no machinery at 
that time. Mother’s younger brother, Tadayoshi, was a farmer so he 
was a good supporter and help to Mama. Mama planted rice and 
made a little money. 

My sisters, brothers, and I entered Iwata Gakuen (school) 
for one year and nine months. We went six days a week, five full 
days and one-half day on Saturdays. We were off on Sundays. 
Summer vacation came in August, only one month. Even for the 
one month of rest and recreation, I remember we had to keep up our 
daily diary and had a few math problems to do. All the homework 
was turned in when school started in September. I entered the first 
grade with my two little sisters and brother, Roy, but thanks to 
Nehsan’s Japanese teaching, the teacher promoted me to third 
grade. I felt very happy when I was promoted because of my height 


and age. When I left the school in Acampo, I was in the fourth 


grade. 


OTA, ARLEEN: 


OTA, LYDIA: 


OTA, ARLEEN: 


OTA, LYDIA: 
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Our food was mostly mugi gohan (wheat rice) with okazu 
iriko based (stir-fry with fish and vegetables), and tsukemono 
(pickled vegetable) and katsuobushi (tuna flakes). We ate meat 
about four times in that eighteen months I was in Japan. Our school 
lunch was a little mugi gohan, katsuobushi, and umeboshi (pickled 
plum) everyday. Eighty percent of students’ lunches were the same 
except for a few rich children. They had a boiled egg. I never 
wanted eggs and I was always happy with my lunch. 

Did you enjoy school in Japan more than school in America? 

Ah, either way I was happy in both schools. The students and I got 
along nicely. Like I mentioned before, I had to go to school five 
and a half days and here five days. The school conditions were 
similar, but in Japan, the winter was very cold. In America, we had 
coal stoves. I remember the janitor coming in and putting the coal 
in the stove and getting the room heated up. That was the one thing 
I really missed in Japan, the comfortable feeling in the classroom. 
Every Saturday before we left for home, the students cleaned the 
classroom and hallways in Japan. We brought our own rags and 
wiped the classroom with cold water. 

Were you and your brothers and sisters good students? 


I think we were above average students. In Japan, classmates 


looked up to us because we were older. 


OTA, ARLEEN: 


OTA, LYDIA: 


OTA, ARLEEN: 


OTA, LYDIA: 


OTA, ARLEEN: 


OTA, LYDIA: 


OTA, ARLEEN: 


OTA, LYDIA: 


Was Houston School in America segregated? 
We were all together, the Caucasians and the Japanese. There 
weren’t any Chinese or Mexicans. 
What type of lunch did you take to school in America? 
I remember Papa would line up six breads, and he would open up 
one can of deviled meat and he would rub it on the breads. We 
would take one sandwich and an orange. Sometimes Mama would 
buy us pastry and cut it into four pieces. It was really a treat. 
So, no onigiri (riceballs)? 
I didn’t take onigiri until I was older and I could stand up for myself 
in case the American kids made a nasty remark. So about the 
eighth grade, I started taking it. 
Tell me about your grandparents. 
I loved my Grandmother and whenever I could, I use to go and 
sleep at her home between Grandma and Grandpa. It took me about 
twenty minutes to go to her home on top of the mountain. In the 
springtime, the mountain was beautiful. Just hard to say what it’s 
like because you don’t see it here. All kinds of azaleas grew wild. I 
was never afraid to go through the mountain. 

Grandma didn’t do too much in the way of entertaining me, 


but I do remember helping her pick mulberry leaves to feed the 


silkworms. At night when they ate their leaves, it used to sound 
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like rain falling. The silkworms looked like tomato bugs except 
they were white. They were about the same size too. They were 
stacked in trays, about fifty trays in each room. When they 
cocooned, Grandma would always get us a little treat. It was a little 
cinnamon ball or a little gum. It was really a treat! Then too, I 
remember planting rice in the paddies. She would always talk 
nicely of me, even if I didn’t plant as well as the other workers. She 
use to make the best nappa tsukemono (pickled vegetable) which 
she served with mugi gohan as a snack at 3 P.M. In Japan, we ate 
breakfast, a snack at 10 A.M., lunch, a snack at 3 P.M., then supper. 
When I think about it now, I guess we didn’t work as hard as we did 
in America. 

After one year and nine months in Japan, letters came from 
America saying how the depression had passed and life was getting 
easier, so Mama decided to return to America in July 1935. (In 
those days, you were allowed to return back to America only if you 
returned within two years of departure.) Mama’s cousins, the 
Hayashis, were wonderful to us. They met us at the ship when we 
arrived in San Francisco and took us in that night. They lived in 
Oakland. We left the next day for French Camp to stay with our 


friends, the Korekiyos. Nehsan and I stayed with the Korekiyo 


Family for a while until Mama was able to get ajob. Mama was a 
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good cook, so she was in demand in many camps. Nehsan and I 
attended French Camp Grammar School. Mama took Little Sister 
Ruth and went to work in Termious, California. There Mama 
cooked for the celery workers. There must have been about twenty- 
five to thirty men to cook for three times a day. Cooking for so 
many people was not an easy task, but Mama managed well. 
Eventually she called for us, so we were happy to be together 
wherever we were. 

But to come back to America, we lost our family unity. 
Some of us were separated from the family far across the Pacific 
Ocean. To part from her four children, Jack, Roy, Ruby, and Rose, 
was a tough decision for Mama to make. It was impossible to bring 
all seven children back to the land of their birth... America. I 
truly believe that Mama was heartbroken to leave some her children 
behind with relatives in Japan. She wanted to take the baby, Ruth, 
and wanted to take Jack, the oldest son, but Jack wanted to stay 
behind and go to school and become a teacher. Nehsan and I were 
the other ones to be included among the ones to return with Mama 
to America. [Mary was the oldest and Lydia was sick a lot while 
she was in Japan.] The others were to stay until Mama got settled 


and stabilized in America and then she hoped to call them back as 


soon as she was able to do so. Obachan and Ojichan Kusumoto 
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would overlook the children who were all placed in different aunts’ 
and uncles’ homes. It was a long, long time before we got over the 
thought that we were separated from each other by the big ocean. 
Jack stayed with Jitsuo and Katsuyo Hayashi. Jitsuo was 
the son of Papa’s oldest sister, Taki. They had a son who was about 
the same age as Jack, and he was so glad to have someone to play 
with and study together. Toshio became a teacher as did Jack. Roy 
stayed with Auntie Sadako (actually a cousin of Mama’s). She and 
her husband, Sukejiro, lived close by to where we stayed in Japan 
and they had no children, so they were happy that they could take 
care of Roy. And Roy was happy with them too. Kimi stayed with 
Uncle Tadayoshi’s family who lived with Grandma and Grandpa 
(Mama’s parents). He and his wife, Mizuko, had several children, 
so Kimi was busy with babysitting and with chores around the 
house. She was fortunate to have met a nice young man, Noby 
Matsumura, to whom she married. The fourth member of the 
family who had to stay behind, Rose Yoko, stayed with Uncle 
Kinzo Kusumoto in Fukuyama City in Hiroshima Prefecture. 
Mama’s brother, Kinzo, was a schoolteacher and he had a daughter 


who was like a big sister to Yoko. Yoko eventually left the home to 


take up nursing at the hospital. She contracted typhoid fever and 
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died. Medicine was rationed and reserved for the Japanese military 
personnel. 

After cooking for the grape harvesters, Mama rented a 
house for us and we lived at [the] Dexter’s place until I was fifteen 
years old. Mama worked for grape farmers in Acampo and during 
the summer vacations, Nehsan, fifteen years old, and I, twelve years 
old, worked. The Japanese farmers were wonderful and would ask 
us to come and help them. They made us feel like we were needed 
to cup peaches and apricots for drying. We also packed plums and 
pasted labels on grape lug boxes. Our Caucasian neighbors found 
work for us washing windows, moving lawns, waiting on tables, 
and washing dishes when they had parties. People were wonderful 
and kind and made sure we were well provided for. We attended 
Houston School. Nehsan graduated the eighth grade and then went 
to Lodi High School. I attended Houston School with my little 
sister, Ruth, until 1939. I was in the eighth grade when we moved 
to French Camp. 

Mama married Kunihei Ota, a wonderful man with three 
sons. Kunihei Ota was born in Fukuoka, Japan in 1877. He 
immigrated to America in 1897. He also returned to Japan to marry 


and returned to French Camp. He and his wife had three sons and 


one daughter, Tomiko, who died at the age of four due to whooping 
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cough. He was widowed in 1928 when his wife died of a sudden 
ruptured brain aneurysm. His oldest son, George, was educated in 
Japan, returned to America and lived in Los Angeles. His other 
boys, Bob and Harry, were living at home. Here I met my future 
husband, Bob Ota. 

Bob Shigeru Ota was born October 20, 1914 in Stockton, 
California at the Japanese Hospital on South Commerce Street to 
Kunihei and Sakie Ono Ota. Bob attended French Camp Grammar 
School and graduated from Stockton High School. He lost his 
mother at an early age of fourteen. He helped his father raise Harry 
who was seven at the time. Bob tells me what a lonesome life they 
led without a mother as she died so suddenly. Bob said, “We ate 
lots of cold tofu at that time—five cents each.” When Father made 
enough money, he took his wife’s ashes back to Japan to be laid to 
rest with Baby Tomiko at the Ota cemetery. Father took Harry, but 
being in high school, Bob was put into Miss Hambargar’s care, a 
schoolteacher at Stockton High School, as a schoolboy in his 
freshman year. This was Father’s first visit to Japan since leaving 


the country. His dream was to get rich and go back to Japan. He 


had sent his eldest son, George, and daughter, Tomiko, to Japan 


with their uncle and aunt to get an early Japanese education. 


Tomiko died and George returned to America when he was fifteen 


OTA, ARLEEN: 


OTA, LYDIA: 
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years old and led a short life with his mother and family. But being 
a great supporter of the Tenrikyo Church, he later went to live with 
Reverend and Mrs. Okazaki who treated him as their son. As he 
grew older and lived independently, he worked at a Japanese 
grocery store in Los Angeles. George came home often to see his 
father. Bob received his first car from brother George, a Ford 
convertible with a rumble seat in the back. Bob was sure proud of 
the car as he still talks about what fun he had with his friends, 
George Shiromizu, John Fujiki, Bob Takahashi, George Itaya, and 
others. 

What was your teen years and high school days like before you got 
married? 

I started Stockton High School fall of 1939. When I would get up 
in the mornings, Nehsan would have my lunch ready and tell me to 
hurry so we would not get late for school. I studied every night 
until 12 [midnight] or 1 A.M. except on Friday and Saturday nights. 
My counselor at school was Mrs. Helen Abbott, my history class 
teacher and the lady I worked for until I left. She gave me a job one 
hour a day during my study period in her office helping her 
correcting papers, filing, and little things I can do. I really enjoyed 


my time with her. I was given a choice of payment of $30 a month 


or one unit towards my credits towards scholarship. At first I 
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thought the money was good, but later dropped the payment and 
chose one point credit. This way I was always a member of the 
Honor Scholarship Society. Mrs. Abbott was always a part of me at 
high school and when I got married I gave her our wedding picture, 
which was returned to me by her daughter when Mrs. Abbott passed 
away. Nehsan graduated high school in 1940 and then I rode to 
school with Chiyo Fujimoto. Classes at school were 8 A.M. to 3 
P.M. After school let out, we went to French Camp Japanese 
School from 4 P.M. to 5 P.M. everyday except for the weekends. 
Every night I studied hard and looked forward to Friday 
nights. Friday nights, the young men and ladies got together to 
socialize and play ping-pong at the French Camp Hall. We booked 
tournaments and went to San Francisco, Mountain View, etc. I 
remember San Francisco. Bob took me to enter a ping-pong 
tournament. I had a boyfriend, an engineer on the Taiyo Maru. He 
was a handsome engineer, always dressed in white or black 
uniform. He was good to me when I came back from Japan, so we 
kept up our correspondence from 1935 until wartime. His ship was 
in from Japan. He came to see me at San Francisco during one of 
our ping-pong tournaments and Bob took me to his ship and visited 


him on board. Had lots of pictures of him, but had to burn them 


when war broke out. Guess that made Bob happy! His name was 
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Shigeji Tsujikawa. His last letter told me he married into a family 
that made him a “Yoshi” taking his wife’s name. After war started, 
[ never heard from him. I figure he died, serving in the Japanese 
Navy. He always called me his little sister, so maybe that’s what I 
was. But being so young, I thought this was love. 

I used to enter track races at the San Joaquin County Fair 
Grounds. Nehsan always took me to these activities, and I would 
be so happy when I’d win a medal. 

I started driving at the age of fourteen. I think of the old 
days when I was driving Dorothy Korekiyo to one of the gatherings 
at the French Camp Hall. When we got to the intersection of 
Highway 50 and French Camp Road, my old car’s brakes failed me 
and we went right through the stop sign. Usually the traffic on the 
corner was busy during those days. I sweated cold sweat, and I got 
the shakes, but was lucky that on that day no cars were coming on 
the highway. I did have an old Ford car, but later Bob bought me a 
Buick that I drove a lot. 

When I first met Bob, I figured that this was my love. He 
was really a handsome man, very kind and loveable towards me. 


Even to this day he is still the gentle and sweet person he was 


during his young days. We went together, so I did not have eyes for 
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any other boys. I did have a couple of high school boys that asked 
me to go to the movies, but never accepted. 

When I became a high school student, I was able to join the 
French Camp Girls Club (Shojo Kai). We had initiations like 
blindfolding the girls and saying, “Put your hands out so we can put 
fired coal on it.” Actually the fire blocks were ice cubes, but they 
felt hot. French Camp Hall had a big potbelly coal burning stove to 
warm up the hall where we all gathered around. It was a happy 
place where we all gathered to socialize and chit-chat. 
Pearl Harbor was attacked and the United States of America 
declared war on Japan and you got married. Tell us about your 
wedding. 
Bob and I were married on April 18, 1942. Since World War II had 
started, we were married at home with Reverend Hata of the 
Calvary Church officiating. Mr. and Mrs. Korekiyo and Mr. and 
Mrs. Itaya were our baishakunens (go betweens). We had a little 
wedding party at home. Many of us were Buddhist. We had a 
Christian minister marry us because the Buddhist minister and other 
leaders of our community were all arrested by the FBI, and put into 
concentration camps out of the state. We were able to leave no 


more than ten miles from home, so Bob and I went to [the] Clark 


Hotel on Sutter Street in Stockton for our honeymoon. We went to 
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see a movie at the Fox Theatre and we had to return back to the 
hotel by 9 P.M., our curfew hour. We returned home the next day 
to harvest our carrots before we had to leave the farm. [Ten weeks 
after Pearl Harbor, President [Franklin Delano] Roosevelt signed 
Executive Order 9066, which called for the evacuation and 
internment of all Japanese ancestry. Congress approved legislation 
on March 21, 1942 that made it a criminal offense to violate the 
order. | 

All legal business was handled by Mr. Smallpage, our 
attorney. We gave Mr. Baldwin, our neighbor, power of attorney 
and he took care of our two ranches. We had seventeen acres on 
McKinley Road and fifteen acres on Wolfe Road in French Camp. 
The government later claimed the ranch on McKinley Road because 
we were unable to pay the taxes. We sold some of the equipment, a 
pickup and a car, but we kept the truck, which was bought up to us 
in Nevada by Mr. Baldwin in 1943. We took that truck to Idaho 
and back to French Camp after the war. The unharvested 
vegetables were sold cheaply to Mr. Pagala. Radios, guns, Japanese 
swords were disposed of into the outhouse. The Japanese books 
and pictures were all burnt. Good quality furnitures such as the 


piano were all boarded into one room in the new house Papa had 


built. When we came back, the storage room had been broken into 
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and the only thing sitting there was the piano. I guess it was too 
heavy to move out. 

In May 1942, one third of the French Camp Japanese 
Community was taken to Turlock Assembly Center by bus 
departing from Byron, California. (The other two thirds were taken 
to other assembly centers.) The Korekiyos took our family up to 
Byron. Mary, Harry, and Ruth left three days before our departure. 
Mary was asked to go early because she was a nursing student and 
Harry was asked to go and give barrack assignments. We were 
allowed to take only two suitcases. When we reached Turlock, we 
were placed in horse stalls, which were divided into eight living 
quarters to house eight families. Our neighbors were the Fujimotos 
on the left side and the Hottas on the right. They were two close 
friends from French Camp. When we checked into the center we 
were given our room numbers, GI [government issue] blankets, and 
cot beds. Mama was wonderful; she made partitions for all of us 
with sheets so seven of us living in the little room could have 
privacy. 

What was it like? 
Life in the assembly center was very primitive. The showers were 


all open, one big room with women and children taking showers 


together. The toilets were like the outhouses one sees in long ago 
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pictures, only it seated eight people on one side and eight on the 
other, back to back. There was no running water to flush. It was 
very crude, dirty, and unsanitary. We all ate at the mess halls 
cooked by the Japanese chefs who were placed in the same block. I 
worked as a waitress and got paid $8.00 a month. Bob worked in 
the pantry. He was in charge of food inventory. He got paid $12.00 
a month. Our barrack was very small, smelly, and hot. After 
dinner, Bob and I went out to the railroad track and watched the 
outside living . . . cars, people, and trains. We were always watched 
by the military police with guns pointing at us from the high tower. 
I used to think what a waste of money having the military police on 
our necks. The center had a very strong horse manure odor during 
the hot weather. 

Camp life went by fast as we were fed three times a day 
and we visited our good neighbors from French Camp and the 
people that had lived close to us. In our spare time, we went to 
school to learn to knit and make artificial flowers. Our time was 
passed learning a lot of crafts that we may never have gotten to 
learn on the outside. 

Were there much talk about the injustice forced upon the Japanese 


American citizens? 


We did not talk about the war very much. This was something that 
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... 1 don’t think the Niseis were even able to get their newspapers. 
They had no radio. That was confiscated. [Inaudible] 

[End Tape 1, Side A] 

[Begin Tape 1, Side B] 

OTA, LYDIA: In the assembly center, radios and cameras were banned. Mail to 
Japan was out of the question. I can’t even recall discussing the 
war or receiving the news. 

Three months later, we were sent to the Gila River 
Relocation Center in Arizona. Old persons, mothers with babies, 
and sick people were transferred to the train station by military 
trucks. Younger people like myself were herded down the street 
like sheep. Being summer and hot, the American people were all 
outside sitting on chairs or steps watching us leave. It was a sad 
time for us, innocent of any crime, having to leave this way with the 
military police with guns and the people of Turlock yelling at us, 
“Get out of here, Japs. You’re not needed here.” 

We were loaded at night and we traveled by train for two 
nights and most of the time the shades were drawn. When we went 
through Indio, California, the heat, I can’t explain, was really 
unbearable. There was no drinking water, but we were given lemon 


to suck on. I can still feel the heat burning in my right foot. | 


wonder at times, could this have caused me to have pain in my foot 
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now? We reached Granada, Arizona, then transferred to Gila River 
Relocation Camp by military trucks and were placed in Camp #1. 
Later (two months) we were moved to Block 74 and we stayed 
there until we left camp. We were moved around a lot. It was easy 
to move for us. All we had was what we could carry. 

Tell us about the living quarters. 

The barracks, or living quarters, were very hot as the barracks were 
built right in the middle of the desert, just a lot of cactus and sage 
brushes. We learned to live in the heat the first year. We had 
plenty of water so Papa and the older Isseis planted greens and 
flowers. The plants around the camp made the surroundings livable 
by bringing down the temperature of the heat. At Block 74, we 
were among French Camp friends: Tanakas (Katy Komure’s 
family), Fujimotos, Fugishigas, Iwatas, Tomitas, and others. 
Sanitation was improved, but still a community bathroom—a big 
room with showerheads for bathing and running water in the toilets 
with partition. This was a big improvement from the assembly 
center in Turlock. Again, I worked at the mess hall as a head 
waitress. I got paid $12.00 a month and Bob went and got a white- 
collar job at the administration building for $19.00 a month. This 


was the same wages as the professionals (doctors). When school 


started in September, I went back to school to get my high school 
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diploma, which I received in May 1943. My days were occupied 
with studies. In the meantime, Bob quit his job and went to pick 
cotton in Phoenix with the young men in camp. The farmers picked 
them up early in the morning, and they were brought back in the 
evening $8.00 richer. After the cotton harvest finished, Bob 
searched for a place to relocate outside of camp and he decided on 
Weeks, Nevada, a farming community with a population of 
seventeen. (The ban was lifted. If you were a loyal citizen, you 
could leave, but not to the West Coast. Most of those who were 
relocated remained in camps for over two years. There were two 
ways out of the relocation centers. Evacuees could be granted leave 
to help fill labor shortages in farms or factories in the Midwest or 
East Coast, or to attend college. The second way was to volunteer 
to serve in the military intelligence in the Pacific or in a segregated 
Japanese American army unit, the now famous 442 unit that fought 
in the European front. Mary left camp to complete her nursing 
career and become a registered nurse. She met Joe Nakanishi, 
whom she later married. Joe was in the military intelligence unit 
and was sent to Japan. He went to visit Jack Kanbara, and he 
related how the brothers, sister, and other relatives were doing to 


the Ota Family in Gila River, Arizona. Mail or any other 


communications from Japan was forbidden. Later in 1944, the 
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military service became mandatory and the U.S. government started 
drafting young men from camp. Harry Ota was one of them.) 

Joe and Miyo Takeshita joined us to farm in Weeks, 
Nevada. At that time, I was carrying Baby Larry, and Miyo, Joe’s 
wife, was seven months carrying Baby Diane when we left camp. 
The bus ride was not too hard on us. After one and a half days 
riding the Greyhound bus, we reached Reno, Nevada. Our 
husbands checked us into an old hotel and they stayed with us until 
they contacted their sponsor, Mr. Biltz. He gave them an old 
pickup. Bob and Joe left us at the hotel for two days. They came 
after us around 10 P.M. that night. We were glad to leave the hotel 
as it was housed with seedy looking single men and our community 
bathroom was really scary. Miyo and I always went together. 

We got to the farming community, Weeks, Nevada, around 
11:30 that night. Our luxury quarters were a trailer that had a stove 
and two double beds. There were no mattresses, just beds. We 
asked where the mattresses were and they replied that they were 
being aired out in the alfalfa field. After fetching the mattresses and 
getting the beds ready, we were really tired, but happy we were 
together. Next morning I had to use the bathroom. No such thing! | 


was handed a shovel to dig a hole in the back. What a life! It was 


really primitive. No water and no electricity. Bob went after water 
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early in the morning at the foreman’s house about a quarter mile 


away. We used the water for cooking and drinking. Bathing took 


place by the trailer where there was a real clear stream from melting 


snow. We used that water for cleaning, bathing, and washing. 

First project for the men was to build us an outhouse. It 
was made in one day. It had no roof. Next they got around to 
building our Japanese bath. They did a real good job. They 
borrowed all the tools and equipment from the foreman. There was 
a house close by and Miyo and I washed the four-room house with 
Lysol and Clorox. A trapper who killed animals for their fur had 
lived there and the walls were filthy with animal blood. After we 
scrubbed and cleaned the house, the place was livable. We moved 
in before Baby Diane was born. After we got settled, Brother 
Harry, Joe’s brother, Henry, and a friend, Jack Takata, joined us in 
Weeks. They lived in the trailer. Bob and Joe started farming with 
the help of the three boys. 

Shopping day was Saturday. Miyo and I would travel 
twenty-three miles to Yerrington to do our shopping. We traveled 
on a big truck. There were two Japanese families in Yerrington. 
The Hattoris owned the laundry and the other Japanese family 


helped operate it. They helped and supported us. On Sundays, the 
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boys looked forward to going to Reno to relax at the casinos, losing 
a little or making a little. 

Miyo’s Baby Diane was born June 7, 1943 and our Baby 
Larry came on July 20, 1943. We were really happy with the babies 
and the freedom we had. After harvesting the crops in the fall, the 
weather got cold. We could not heat our home enough to keep the 
babies comfortable. Larry’s hands were cold, blue, and swollen so 
we thought we should look for a better place. We decided on 
Blackfoot, Idaho where many of the French Camp families had 
moved to. In November 1943, we took a brief visit to see our 
family (Papa, Mama, and Ruth) at the Gila River Relocation Camp 
and then we went on to Blackfoot, Idaho. 

In Blackfoot, we were happy to see the Shiromizus. Taiye 
[Taeko] and George Shiromizu had grown up with Bob since 
childhood in French Camp and they were the best of friends. They 
had a little girl, Helen, who was two years old. They shared a part 
of their home with us. We had two rooms upstairs with running 
water, but no drainage, so we carried the wastewater down the 
stairs. [The] Shiromizus were housing about twelve other persons 
in their home and had one bathroom for the whole household, but 


nobody seemed to complain. We were happy there. During the 


winter most of the boys were unemployed. When the bosses 
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needed help unloading coal, the married men got the job first. The 
boys played cards everyday as there was no work and they never 
worried about money. The days were cold and snow covered the 
ground, but every now and then, farmers came to hire men to work 
in the potato cellars to pluck turkey feathers or load coal. 

As spring approached, the Otas once again pulled up the 
stake and moved to Fort Hall, Idaho. The Nonakas joined us in the 
farming venture raising potatoes, alfalfa, and onions. Six boys that 
we all knew in camp came to work on the farm. I did the cooking 
and washing clothes for them. Living quarters were modern with 
inside bathroom and running water. Papa came out of camp to stay 
with us during the harvesting season. He was a big help with the 
baby who was eight months old. I really didn’t know how to cook. 
I learned the hard way. I bought stewing hens because the price 
was cheaper and the chicken plumper. I fried the chickens for the 
boys and all the chickens were left on the plates. I found out you 
don’t fry stewing hens . . . fry the skinny chickens called fryers. 

Harry had been drafted into the army and Brother George 
came from Poston Relocation Camp to help Bob with the farming. 
He was a good cook since he had cooked at Poston Relocation 


Camp, so I learned a lot about cooking from him. Meat, cigarettes, 


and shoes were rationed. Ration stamps were given to us by the 
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government. We used little meat, and we had lots of rice and okazu 
(stir-fry), spaghetti, and fish. 

One season in Fort Hall and we returned to settle in 
Blackfoot, Idaho. We bought a real modern home. The three- 
bedroom house was in front of Blackfoot High School. We paid 
$3,000.00. Bob did hauling jobs with his truck to support the 
family. Mama, Papa, and younger sister, Ruth, left Gila River 
Relocation Camp and joined us. [This was the same truck from 
French Camp that their neighbor, Mr. Baldwin, had delivered to 
Weeks, Nevada.] Janice Shigeko, our daughter, was born October 
10, 1945. 

After the U.S. dropped the bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki and the Japanese government signed the terms of 
surrender, the ban was lifted in December 1945. We decided to 
return to our farm in California. Our Chevrolet car carried all seven 
of us (Papa, Mama, Ruth, Bob, Lydia, Larry, and Baby Janice). We 
went through some dangerous snowy patches to get to Sparks, 
Nevada. A night’s rest there and we reached French Camp about 3 
P.M. the next day where our American friends had beds ready for 
us. Harry must have been on leave because he drove the truck back 


with our belongings we had acquired. 


Did you make any friends when you were in Nevada and Idaho? 
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In Nevada, we had made friends with Mr. and Mrs. Hattori and the 
other family that worked for the Hattori’s laundry business. I can’t 
remember their names. They would watch the babies. On Easter, 
they would tell us to come and they would tell us to go to the 
matinee. At that time, I didn’t even know that it was a movie in the 
afternoon .. . too young and naive. We went to the movie only 
once in Nevada. We never ate out. I don’t think there was a 
restaurant there. In Nevada, I had my first permanent since leaving 
camp. It wasn’t the modern kind that was done with electricity. It 
was a battery operated permanent machine. It took a full day. | 
went in the morning and didn’t get out ‘til night. Miyo took care of 
Larry for me. Yerrington was a pretty small, hick town. The town 
did have a small hospital and there I delivered Larry. I was suppose 
to stay ten days, but came home in seven days. I was scared that the 
Indians that drank and were really noisy might break into the big 
window by my bed. There were only two ladies on staff at night. 
The doctor bill was fifty dollars and the hospital bill was fifty 
dollars. It was all paid by Mr. Biltz. I never met him but I was 
always under the impression he owned Harrah’s. Bob came after us 
after work and then two miles down the road, our car broke down. 


Bob walked to Hattoris and Ojisan [uncle, also used to address an 


older man] drove us home. Again, we didn’t know better and didn’t 
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give him an orei [Japanese thank you gift]. The next day, Bob and 
Henry Takeshita took the big truck, repaired the car and brought it 
back. We were sure grateful to have a friend like Hattori-san. 

In Blackfoot, we met our good friends, the Shimosakis. All 
the rest of our friends were from French Camp .. . the 
Kawaharadas, the Korekiyos, the Hatanakas, and the Shiromizu 
Family. 

At Fort Hall, we met the Endows who tried to teach us how 
to grow potatoes and alfalfa. I remember looking out the window 
and seeing alfalfa stacked like camel’s hump and looking into the 
American neighbor’s farm and seeing the alfalfa stacked so 
beautifully. We were onion farmers, so we grew onions, and it 
turned out that there was no market for it. So not knowing what to 
do, we brought it into the potato cellar. In the meantime, there were 
a lot left in the field and it froze. Mr. Turner, the landlord, let his 
cows graze in that field and the cows actually died because the 
onions suffocated the cows. Poor Mr. Turner. Potatoes were very 
expensive that year and the Endows made a mint. Ojisan bought a 
fur coat for his wife and his daughter, Mary. But Bob didn’t know 
better and so he didn’t irrigate his potatoes regularly. Our potatoes 


had too many bumps on it. They didn’t sell so they too were put 


down into the potato cellar. Then along came a man who was 
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looking for potato seeds. The potatoes didn’t have to look good 
because they just cut it up. So we lucked out and made a little bit. 
It was good thing that potatoes were so expensive! I don’t think we 
got rid of the onions. We left Blackfoot and quit farming. 

August 1945, the war ended. I could hear the American 
people honking their horns and cheering. Papa wanted to go and 
see his Issei friend and he found her crying that Japan had lost the 
war. Isseis had hoped that Japan would win, but what kind of future 
would you have? I don’t know. . . they had their own ideas. 

Any regrets about leaving camp? 

No we never thought that we should have stayed in camp. We 
never thought that way! We had no washer or dryer, so our clothes 
were wash and wear. Like I told Larry the other night, I don’t like 
cabbage because that’s all we ate. We had little meat and a lot of 
cabbage. 

Did you eat rice or potato? 

I don’t really remember. 

What was happening to your brothers and sisters in Japan? 


They had a rough life. 


[Begin Tape 2, Side A] 
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Let’s see... . Mary left Gila River Relocation Camp to finish her 
nursing career in Granada, Arizona. She had met Joe Nakanishi in 
camp and he was drafted into the service. The first communication 
from Japan was through Joe who was in the Military Intelligence 
Unit. He was stationed in Japan and he went to Okayama in 1944. 
He found out that Rose died of typhoid fever. He said she was 
resting besides Papa. There was no medicine for the civilians; 
medicine was being rationed for the Japanese soldiers. Jack was 
drafted into the Japanese Army. Kimi was married and was the 
mother of three. Roy joined the [Japanese] Air Force at the age of 
fourteen and was a rear gunner, but he was alive and well and back 
on the farm. Ruth attended school in Gila River Relocation Camp 
and attended high school for a short time in Blackfoot. Back in 
French Camp, she was a schoolgirl for Robert Burns, President of 
the University of the Pacific [located in Stockton, California] and 
attended Stockton High School. She got $5 a month. Then she 
went on to Humphreys Business College [located in Stockton, 
California] and later worked for IBM [International Business 
Machines] in San Francisco [California]. 

We were certainly fortunate to have friends like Mr. and 


Mrs. Baldwin who took care of our home and property. Five 


families came back from Idaho when we did. One night, our 
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friends came about 10 P.M. saying nobody would rent them a place 
for the night. We told them to stay with us, and they did until they 
found a place to settle in. Our country home was dangerous too as 
there were many families against our returning to the farm. Most of 
the French Camp Japanese American families owned their homes, 
so one by one they came home and [it] turned out to be a very nice 
place to live. 

After getting settled, we went back to farming. We 
planted acres of potatoes. This was hard for Bob, as we had no 
farming equipment. We borrowed the neighbor’s tractor and got 
the crop in. But to harvest, we pulled the potato digger with our 
truck. We made enough money to buy a tractor and then we were 
back in the farming business. Mama and I did seasonal work at the 
cannery working July until October. Papa took care of Larry and 
Janice. When Calvin [Keith Ota] was born June 26, 1950, I devoted 
my time on the farm, raised tomato, carrots, onions, and 
strawberries. Bob and his brother, Harry, had expanded their 
farming by that time. They raised 300 acres of cannery tomatoes in 
other areas of the San Joaquin County. I took care of the farm in 
French Camp. Papa and Mama helped, and I hired extra help 


during strawberry season. I hired Isseis living close to us. Papa and 


I would get up at 4 A.M. and take the berries to the market. This 
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was quite an experience for me. Papa priced the boxes of berries 
and then I would start selling them to the merchants. I was the only 
woman at the market and to handle all that money was FUN. We 
went to the market everyday except Saturday and Sunday. We 
usually sold out by 10 A.M. and then came home and irrigated the 
berries and onions, and run the business on the farm. It was a busy 
life but I enjoyed the freedom that went with the work. 

In 1956, Mr. Corbett wanted me to help in a packing shed. 
The tomatoes were brought in from Florida and we repacked them 
at a shed in French Camp. I thought I might as well do this work 
during the winter, as there was not much doing on the farm at that 
time. I enjoyed the people I met and the working place was close to 
home. The three children were all in school now and rode the bus 
to school. 

Produce shed work usually went into the night. After about 
two years of this kind of work, the shed started to ship local onions 
and tomatoes making the work seasonal. Onion harvesting started 
beginning of May, and I went into tomatoes from the middle of 
June, which ended in November. The company I worked for was 
Stockton Tomato Company, which started in 1960. During the 


onion season, I worked as manifester, loading clerk, and kept 


warehouse inventory on the onions and hired truckers to bring in 
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onions into the warehouse. This was really hard work for me 
mentally. Tomato season, I worked with the ladies as their floor 
lady. The working hours were bad and work usually started from 
10 A.M. We would finish around 11 [P.M.] or 12 P.M. [midnight] 
... long hours. 

In 1964, Trankina, Hatanaka and Ota was formed. We 
built our own warehouse on Weber Avenue on the Santa Fe track. 
This was a big venture we went into. I left Stockton Tomato 
Company and went to work for my new boss, Bob. It was basically 
the same kind of work, seasonal from May to November. I worked 
side by side with my husband assuming operation and 
responsibilities of the personnel and production line. I always was 
aware of the hardship of young Nisei [second generation Japanese 
American] and Sansei [third generation Japanese American] 
students of the farming community in search of financial aid during 
the summer to continue their higher education during the post war 
years. I provided financial opportunities for many of them to 
continue on to complete their academic goals in professional fields 
in higher education. In the meantime on off-season, I worked as a 
receptionist in Dr. Morozumi’s office. I enjoyed working there, but 


I had to quit when tomato season started. I went to Humphreys 


College to brush up on typing, as typing was important at [the] 
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doctor’s office. As time went on at the shed I helped in the office. 
When I needed calculation, I went to [San Joaquin] Delta College at 
nights to brush up on business and when the company wanted me to 
take over the office I even enrolled at Woodruff [Regional 
Occupational Center]. I had employers coming and wanting me to 
do accounts receivable and accounts payable. Didn’t take any other 
offers as Hatanaka and Ota Company gave me plenty of work up to 
closing the books. Learned a lot from Mr. Newman and Dorothy, 
my sister-in-law, on running a produce business. 
Could you give us an update on your brothers and sisters? 
After we were settled in French Camp, Harry went back to his 
service duties in the Military Intelligence, stationed at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. He asked for an early discharge to take care of his 
parents, and was discharged prematurely. After the service, Bob 
and Harry farmed big acreage of cannery tomatoes, green tomatoes, 
and onions. He married Dorothy Tomita in 1954. They had four 
boys: Dwight, David, Douglas, and Dana. The boys are all married 
and successful in their career. Harry passed away in April of 1972. 
Brother George and his wife, Mary, were relocated to 
Poston, Arizona. They left camp with the Mikawa family, Mary’s 


family, and settled in Venice [California], but left to farm 


independently at Huntington Beach, California. He was a very 
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successful farmer, built his family a beautiful home there before he 
passed away in 1966. They had three wonderful children: Michio, 
Kuni, and Yuri, and eight grandchildren. George’s wife, Mary, 
passed away in 1997. 

Sister Mary came and stayed with us in Blackfoot, Idaho 
after receiving her nursing degree from Granada Hospital, Granada, 
Arizona. From Blackfoot, Idaho, she was accepted at Chicago’s 
Lying-In-Hospital where she specialized in pediatrics and received 
high honors. She came back to San Francisco, California and 
worked at San Francisco General Hospital and married Joe 
Nakanishi, a wonderful person. They had two children, Louise and 
Alan. Louise married Dr. Gene Kinoshita, a dentist, and Alan is an 
optometrist. Sister Mary passed away November 1996. 

Mama’s dream of bringing her children back to America 
came true when Jack joined us from Japan. He won a court case on 


American Citizenship at a Supreme Court in Los Angeles. He 


attended [San Joaquin] Delta College and received his Associate of 


Arts [degree] and attended University of California, Berkeley, and 
earned his Master’s Degree in Librarianship. He worked at 
Humboldt State College and then transferred to Questa at San Luis 


Obispo, California. Jack married Fumiko Kayasuga and had two 
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daughters: Naomi and Helen. Jack is enjoying his retirement and 
his wife and three grandchildren. 

Roy joined us in 1952 and went to [San Joaquin] Delta 
College. Won a court case in U.S. Citizenship at Los Angeles 
Supreme Court. After [San Joaquin] Delta College, he went to a 
vocation mechanic school in San Francisco, California. He owned 
a very successful gasoline station where he did some mechanic 
work in Novato, California. Married Sue Matsui in 1964. They 
have three children, Lisa, Scott, and Tracy. Roy passed away in 
1980 of a heart attack. The children are married and Sue just built a 
home in Sonoma, California and is enjoying her life there. 

Sister Ruby came to the states in 1956 with husband, Noby 
Matsumura, and four children: Evelyn, Joyce, Mike and Judy. 
Noby was a very successful gardener, lots of demands for his work, 
as he knew the Japanese art of grafting and trimming the bushes. 
Noby passed away in 1997 of a heart attack. Ruby is busy with her 
garden, flowers, and vegetables, and with her family. She is a 
grandmother of eight children [grandchildren] and her children are 
all successful in their careers. 

Little Sister Ruth lives in San Jose, California with her 


husband Hiro Terakawa. They have seven children: Bruce, Tessie, 


Karen, Brian, Kevin, Tracy, and Jody. All healthy and successful in 
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their life . . . Hiro is semi-retired. Works part-time at a golf supply 
outlet, and Ruth does part-time work at a bank. Her life has been 
various works in the banks. She had a busy life raising the children 
but now enjoys her eight grandchildren and is taking life easy. 

Bob and IJ along with our children, Larry, Janice, and 
Calvin, lived with Papa and Mama until their death. Papa died in 
1955 on October 8. We lost Mama March 10, 1966. 

In 1963, our eldest son, Larry, married Arleen Higashiyama 
of French Camp. We were very happy for them and for ourselves. 
The Higashiyama Family was one of our close and long time 
friends. After their marriage, the young couple lived in San Jose for 
five years and then came back to Stockton. Larry went into 
business. He operates Tape Town, a car stereo and car alarm shop. 
Arleen raised Robyn and Bobby and continued her education and 
received her nursing credential at [San Joaquin] Delta College. 
Presently, she is a surgical nurse at St. Joseph Medical Center. 
Robyn and Bobby are in Hawaii. Robyn graduated from the 
University of Hawaii and is a dental hygienist. Bobby is in his sixth 
year working at Safeway. 

In 1996, our daughter, Janice married Dennis Kitagawa. 


They live in San Jose now. Dennis is an electronic engineer and 


Janice works as a surgical nurse at Los Gatos Hospital. They have 
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two children, Jeffrey and Tara. Jeffrey married Laura Klee in 1996. 
Jeffrey graduated California State University, Long Beach, and now 
works for Novell in San Jose and Laura is a fourth grade teacher. 
Tara will finish California State University, Long Beach in the field 
of art. Presently she is working at Disneyland. 

Calvin, our second son, volunteered for the Air Force and 
was accepted in 1968. He trained at Wichita Fall, Texas and later 
stationed at Camp McCord in Seattle, Washington. While in the 
service, he married Melanie Perez. After the service, he attended 
and graduated from the University of the Pacific’s School of 
Dentistry. Today, he is the father of four children, two girls and 
two boys. The oldest child, Kimi, graduated [from] East Union 
High School this year and will attend San Jose State College on a 
full baseball scholarship this fall. Massie, the second daughter, will 
be a junior in high school and Larry, the oldest son, will be a 
freshman at East Union High School. Kenji is in the eighth grade. 
Calvin practices dentistry at the Fountains in Stockton and Melanie 
is a teacher at French Camp Grammar School. 

All our children have celebrated their twenty-fifth wedding 


anniversary with the family and relatives: Larry and Janice at Song 


Hay Restaurant and Calvin at On Lock Sam Restaurant. The 
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children are successful in their married and family life. As parents, 
we are very happy. 

In 1981, Bob and the Hatanaka Brothers, sold their tomato 
business and the warehouse to Figoni & Son and we kept just the 
onion shipping part of the business. There were no workers at the 
onion shed except for the shed foreman, Dorothy, Bob, and myself. 
Bob was taking care of the sales of the onions. As the onion prices 
got bad and the farmers quit planting onions, we quite our business 
in 1985. 

Since our produce business included onions and tomatoes, 
Bob and I had time on our hands from fall to spring. Bob played 
golf practically every day and I enjoyed my hobbies at home. | got 
pretty good at sewing and whipping out crocheted afghan blankets. 
When I ran out of people to give afghans to, I turned to Bunka, 
Japanese punch art, which is similar to embroidery. I made one for 
everyone in the family and then some to friends. Now I’m making 
pictures out of folded cranes. This is taking me a lot longer. So far 
I have folded one thousand and one cranes for each of my 
children’s 25" wedding anniversary and a picture consisting of one 
thousand and one cranes for my grandson Jeffrey’s wedding gift. 


Since I have eight grandchildren, I have seven thousand and four 


more to fold. Bob and I took up ballroom dancing and enjoyed it 
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for a number of years, but now we both have problems with our 
feet. 

When Bob retired from farming, he said he didn’t care to 
lift another shovel or pick another weed but the farmer in me loves 
to see things grow. I continue to raise vegetables in my backyard 
and flowers in my front yard. 

Bob and I have a very deep sense of commitment to the 
family unit. Farming was very hectic and the hours were very, very 
long especially during the harvest season. Yet we managed for one 
of us to be there for the children whether it was the first day of 
school, parent conference or a sport event. Bob served on the 
Board of Trustees for the French Camp School District in the 
1950s. We are glad that we retired to Stockton close to where 
Larry’s children went to school. After school, Robyn and Bobby 
walked over and they would stay with us on the days that mother 
worked. We enjoy having Calvin’s children over and taking them 
to various practices, games and appointments. We really enjoy 
going to their basketball and baseball games. Larry and Calvin still 
play baseball and we try not to miss a game. I am glad to see Larry, 


Janice, and Calvin making sacrifices in order to give their children 


top priority. They schedule time out of their workday to attend 
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activities such as going on field trips, coaching baseball and 
basketball. They work hard to send their children to college. 

We continue to celebrate special Japanese occasions such 
as New Year’s [Day] with traditional Japanese food and Obon by 
dressing in the traditional kimono and dancing. Our family enjoys 
rice and simple Japanese dishes such as okazu, koko, teriyaki 
chicken, and onigiri. The French Camp JACL hosts an annual 
community picnic each year and I make some Japanese food as well 
as some American dishes. The grandchildren are very curious 
about their background and culture. They enjoyed attending Tan Po 
Po Gakko in the summertime. I have been asked to visit and speak 
to school children about World War II and the relocation 
experience. It is amazing the number of people (schoolteachers 
included) who know so very little about the period between 1942 
and 1945 and the injustice that we were put through. It is very 
difficult for many Niseis to talk about this time in our lives, but how 
we handled the situation between 1942 and 1945 is related to our 
Japanese background and culture. 

Since retiring, Bob and I have done some traveling. We 
went to Japan in 1985 and 1991 and visited my Auntie Sadako in 


Okayama. She is actually Mama’s cousin who was so good to us in 


Japan with whom Roy lived with. We really enjoy visiting with our 
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grandchildren, Robyn and Bobby, who live in Hawaii. Bob is 
somewhat a homebody, so I have traveled more than him. I have 
attended church conferences as far north as Canada and as far south 
as Florida. 

In 1992, my children insisted on throwing Bob and me a 
50" golden wedding anniversary party. They wanted us to renew 
our vows and have the big wedding we never had. The 
grandchildren wanted to be in the wedding party. Jeffrey, Bobby, 
and Little Larry were the groomsmen and Robyn, Tara, and Kimi 
were the bridesmaids. Masie and Kenji were the flowergirl and 
ringboy. Two hundred close friends and relatives came and a good 
time was had by all. The next day, we had an Ota/Kanbara reunion 
picnic. Our family is unique because Mama married Papa Ota and 
Bob and I are married, so we are more than in-laws but brothers and 
sisters of a special kind. 

After retirement, I have become very active in the Japanese 
American community and in church affairs. I served as the first 
lady president of the French Camp JACL in 1979. I have become 
an old hand at chairing the sushi sales and the chicken teriyaki 
sales. At church, we can make anywhere up to 3000 plates . . the 


tomato production line taught me a thing or two about mass 


production. I have been the president of the Stockton Buddhist 
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Church Senior Councilor (komon) for life. This year I am the 
trustee for the Reverend T. Shibata Scholarship, Third Vice 
President of the Stockton Buddhist Church Women’s Association, 
Tomonokai Board Member, Stockton Buddhist Church Standing 
Committee-Nokotsuko building and ministerial affair committee, 
French Camp JACL Recording Secretary and Fukuoka Nikkei Kai 
Vice President. 

At the age of seventy-four, I can feel my age creeping up 
on me, but I think I will still do whatever I can for my family and 
community. My husband, Bob, has been a wonderful husband and 
friend and our married life has been very harmonious for the past 
fifty-five years. He is very supportive in whatever I do. I feel he 
should be given a great deal of credit for whatever I have achieved 


in the community and church. 


[End Tape 2, Side A] 
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NAMES LIST 
North Central Valley JACL/CSUS Oral History Project 
INTERVIEWEE: LYDIA HARUKO OTA 


INTERVIEWER: Arleen Higashiyama Ota 


Name Identification Source of Verification Page Number 
Introduced 
Bob Ota Lydia’s husband Lydia Haruko Ota l 
Assemblywoman [Carole] California “ 2 
Migden State Legislator 
Governor Pete Wilson Governor of ? 2 
California 
Michael Yaki Board of Supervisors, a Z 
San Francisco 
Nancy Pelosi U.S. Congresswoman y 2 
Robert Matsui U.S. Congressman i 2 
Umeji Kanbara Father i 2 
Taki Kanbara Aunt, Umeji’s sister i Z 
Koma Kanbara Hayashi Aunt, Umeji’s sister 2 
Mr. Hayashi Taki’s husband : 3 
Kiyono Kusumoto Kanbara Mother és 3 
Ishio [Akamatsu] Aunt, mother’s 3 
sister 
Kinzo [Kusumoto] Uncle, mother’s . 3 
brother 
Masaji [Kusumoto] Uncle, mother’s . 3 
brother 
Tadayoshi [Kusumoto] Uncle, mother’s . 5 


younger brother 
Mary Tomiye [Nakanishi] Sister, “Neh-san” 
or oldest sister 


o>) 


Jack Noboru [Kanbara] Brother . 3 
Ruby Kimiko [Matsumura] Sister ‘ 3 
Roy Jiro [Kanbara] Brother = 3 
Ruth Masako [Kanbara Sister z 3 
Terakawa] 
Ryozo Hayashi Koma Hayashi’s 5 
husband 

Mr. Endow Source of welfare a 6 

information is 6 
Asama Maru Name of ship to Japan 6 
Junosuke Kusumoto Maternal grandfather 7 
Samei Kusumoto Maternal grandmother % 7 
Hayashis Family-mother’s cousins . 10 


Name 


Korekiyos 
Jitsuo Hayashi 


Katsuyo Hayashi 
Toshio Hayashi 
Auntie Sadako 
[Kusumoto] 
Sukejiro [Kusumoto] 
Mizuko [Kusumoto] 
Noby Matsumura 


Rose Yoko [Kanbara] 


Dexter’s 


Kunihei Ota 
Tomiko Ota 
George Ota 
Harry Ota 
Sakie Ono Ota 


Miss Hambargar 


Reverend and Mrs. 
Okazaki 

George Shiromizu 

John Fujiki 

Bob Takahashi 

George Itaya 

Mrs. Helen Abbott 


Chiyo Fujimoto 
Taiyo Maru 


Shigeji Tsujikawa 
Dorothy Korekiyo 
Reverend Hata 


President [Franklin D.] 


Roosevelt 
Mr. Smallpage 


Identification Source of Verification 


Friends 
Son of father’s 
sister, Taki 
Jitsuo’s wife 
son of Jitsuo and Katsuyo 
Mother’s cousin 


Sadako’s husband 
Uncle Tadayoshi’s wife 
Ruby’s husband, Lydia’s 
brother-in-law 
Lydia’s youngest 
sister who passed away 
at age 16 
Place where Lydia lived 
until 16 years old, Mrs. 
Dexter was a friend who 
lived in French Camp 
Mother’s second husband 
Kunihei Ota’s daughter 
Kunihei Ota’s son 
Kunihei Ota’s son 
Kunihei’s first wife, mother 
of Bob, George, Harry and 
Tomiko 
Stockton High School 
teacher 
Couple that George Ota 
lived with 
Bob’s friend 
Bob’s friend 
Bob’s friend 
Bob’s friend 
Lydia’s high school 
counselor and history 
teacher 
Lydia’s friend 
Name of ship that Lydia’s 
engineer boyfriend was 
stationed on 
Engineer boyfriend 
Lydia’s friend 
Calvary Church official 


who married Lydia and Bob 


President of the United 
States of America 
Attorney 


Lydia Haruko Ota 
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Page Number 
Introduced 


13 
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Name Identification Source of Verification Page Number 
Introduced 
Mr. [Audrey] Baldwin Neighbor who cared Lydia Haruko Ota 19 
for the two ranches 
during internment 
Mr. Pagala Buyer of unharvested 3 19 
vegetables 
Fujimotos French Camp neighbors _ 20 
Hottas French Camp neighbors . 20 
Tanakas French Camp friends ss 23 
Fujishigas French Camp friends bs pa: 
Iwatas French Camp friends ‘ 23 
Tomitas French Camp friends 4 23 
Joe Nakanishi Mary’s husband ‘i 24 
Joe and Miyo Friends who shared a farm r Ze 
Takeshita in Weeks, Nevada 
Larry Hajimu Ota Bob and Lydia’s firstborn : 25 
child, a son 
Diane Takeshita Joe and Miya Takeshita’s . 25 
firstborn child 
Mr. Biltz Sponsored family to go to % Pe 
the farm located in Weeks, 
Nevada 
Henry Takeshita Joe Takeshita’s brother si 26 
Jack Takata Friend . 26 
Hattoris Laundry owners in ° 26 
Yerrington, Nevada 
Taeko (Taiye) Shiromizu George Shiromizu’s “3 ay 
wife 
Helen Shiromizu George and Taiye’s i oe 
daughter 
Nonakas Friends i 28 
Janice Shigeko Ota Bob and Lydia’s second . 29 
born child, a daughter 6 
Shimosakis Friends a4 
Kawaharadas Friends ‘¢ 31 
Hatanakas Friends/Business partners : 31 
Endows Friends who taught how to . 3] 
Grow potatoes and alfalfa 
Mr. Turner Landlord in Blackfoot, Idaho % 31 
Robert Burns President, University of the ‘ 33 
Mrs. Baldwin wife of Mr. Audrey Baldwin a 33 
Pacific, Stockton, California 
Calvin Keith Ota Bob and Lydia’s third 7 34 
born child, a son 
Mr. Corbett Packing shed employer i aD 
Trankina, Hatanaka Family business i 36 
and Ota 
Dr. Morozumi Employer 7 36 
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Name Identification Source of Verification Page Number 
Introduced 
Mr. Newman Manager of Trankina, Lydia Haruko Ota ai 
Hatanaka and Ota 
Dorothy Tomita Ota Harry Ota’s wife 37 
Dwight, David, Douglas, Children of . 37 
And Dana Ota Harry and Dorothy 
Ota 
Mikawa Family George Ota’s wife’s i 37 
family (wife’s name is 
Mary Mikawa Ota) 
Michio, Kuni, and Yuri Children of 4 38 
Ota George and Mary Ota 
Louise and Alan Children of * 38 
Nakanishi Joe and Mary Nakanishi 
Dr. Gene Kinoshita Louise’s husband : 38 
Fumiko Kayasuga Jack’s wife ’ 38 
Kanbara 
Naomi and Helen Kanbara Children of . 39 
Jack and Fumiko 
Kanbara 
Sue Matsui Kanbara Roy’s wife ‘ 39 
Lisa, Scott, and Tracy Children of . 39 
Kanbara Roy and Sue Kanbara 
Evelyn, Joyce, Mike and Children of . 39 
Judy Matsumura Noby and Ruby 
Matsumura 
Hiro Terakawa Ruth’s husband ” 39 
Bruce, Tessie, Karen, Tracy, Children of " 39 
Brian, Kevin, and Jody Hiro and Ruth 
Terakawa Terakawa 
Arleen Higashiyama Ota Larry Ota’s wife : 40 
Higashiyama Family Friends 2 40 
Robyn and Bobby Ota Children of q 40 
Larry and Arleen Ota 
Dennis Kitagawa Janice Ota Kitagawa’s : 40 
husband 
Jeffrey and Tara Kitagawa Children of - 4] 
Janice and Dennis 
Kitagawa 
Laura Klee Jeffrey Kitagawa’s . 4] 
wife 
Melanie Perez Ota Calvin Ota’s wife “ 4] 
Kimi, Masie, Larry and Children of = 4] 
Kenji Ota Calvin and Melanie Ota 
Figoni & Son Business that purchased ‘6 42 


the Ota business 
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Lydia Haruko Ota Chronology 


Compiled by Arleen Higashiyama Ota 


1882 Father, Umeji Kanbara, born in Okayama, Japan. 

1897, August 17 Mother, Koyono Kusumoto, born in Okayama, 
Japan. 

1900 Father immigrated to California to work with the 
railroad. 

1918 Father returns to Japan to marry. 

1919 Father returns again to bring his wife to California. 

1920, May 9 Mary Tomiye Kanbara, oldest daughter, born in 

Lodi, California. 

1921, September 26 Jack Noboru Kanbara, oldest son, born in Acampo, 
California. 

1923, October 10 Lydia Haruko Kanbara, third child of seven, born in 
Acampo, California. 

1925, February 29 Ruby Kimiko Kanbara born in Acampo, California. 

1926, April 26 Roy Jiro Kanbara born in Acampo, California. 

1928, February 8 Rose Yoko Kanbara born in Acampo, California. 

1930, March 18 Ruth Masako Kanbara, youngest child, born in 


Acampo, California. 


1930 to 1933 Kanbara children live in Acampo and attend 
Houston Grammar School. Mary and Jack, the two 
oldest, attend Japanese School on Saturdays. 


1933, July 20 Father dies of lung cancer. 


1933, November 


1935, July 


1939 


1939 


1939 to 1942 


1941, December 7 


1942, February 19 


1942, March 21 


1942, April 18 


1942, May 


1942, July 
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Mother and seven children return to Okayama, 
Japan and live near grandparents. Children attend 
Iwata Gakuen School. 


Mother and three children, Mary, Lydia, and Ruth, 
return to French Camp, California and then to 
Acampo, California. 


Mother marries Kunihei Ota, born in 1877 in 
Fukuoka, Japan. He is a widower since 1928. He 
has three grown sons, George, Bob and Harry. 
George was born in 1906. Tomiko was born in 
1910 and died in 1914. Bob was born in 1914. 
Harry was born in 1920. 


Lydia graduates from French Camp Grammar 
School. 


Lydia attends Stockton High School and French 
Camp Japanese School everyday after high school. 


Pearl Harbor attacked and the United States 
declares war on Japan. 


Ten weeks after Pearl Harbor, President Roosevelt 
signs Executive Order 9066 which calls for the 
eviction and internment of West Coast residents of 
Japanese ancestry including Japanese born in 
America. 


United States Congress approves legislation that 
makes it a criminal offense to violate Executive 
Order 9066. 


Lydia marries Bob Shigeru Ota, born October 20, 
1914 in French Camp, California and is the second 
son of Kunthei Ota. 


Family evacuates to Turlock Assembly Center 
along with their friends from the French Camp area. 


The family, Mama and Papa Ota [Kiyono 
Kusumoto and Kunihei Ota], Lydia’s sisters, Mary 


1942 


1943, April 


1943, July 20 


1944, Spring 


1944 


1944, December 12 


1945, August 


1945, September 2 


1945, October 7 


1945, December 
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and Ruth, brother-in-law Harry, and Lydia and 
Bob, relocate to Gila River, Arizona (one of ten 
internment camps). Brother-in-law George marries 
and works in the Los Angeles area. George and his 
family are sent to Poston Camp. Brother Jack, a 
schoolteacher in Japan, is drafted into the Japanese 
Army. Brother Roy also serves in the Japanese Air 
Force at the age of fourteen. He becomes a rear 
gunner. Sister Kimi marries and has four children 
in Japan. Sister Rose becomes a nurse. 


Lydia graduates Gila River High School. 


Lydia and Bob leave camp and move to Weeks, 
Nevada. 


Lydia and Bob’s first child, Larry Hajimu Ota, is 
born in Yerrington, Nevada. 


Lydia, Bob and Larry move to Fort Hall, Idaho. 
Military service becomes mandatory and the United 
States begins drafting Japanese American men 
interned in the relocation centers. Brother Harry 


serves in the army. 


President Franklin Delano Roosevelt announces the 
revocation of Executive Order 9066. 


United States drops atomic bombs on Hiroshima, 
Japan and Nagasaki, Japan. 


Japan signs the terms of surrender. 


Lydia and Bob’s second child, Janice Shigeko Ota, 
is born in Blackfoot, Idaho. 


The family consisting of Grandpa and Grandma Ota 
[Kiyono and Kunihei Ota], Lydia, Bob, Larry, 
Janice and Lydia’s sister, Ruth, move back to home 
in French Camp, California. Sister Mary leaves to 
finish nurse’s training in Granada, Arizona. 


1945 to 1954 


1948 


1950, June 26 


1950, August 


1955 


1955, October 7 


1961, June 


1963, June 
1963, June 29 


1964, June 


1965 
1966, March 10. 
1966, November 
1966 


1969 
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Lydia works alongside with Bob, farming in French 
Camp, California. 


Lydia and Bob become members of the newly 
organized French Camp JACL. 


Lydia and Bob’s third child, Calvin Keith Ota, is 
born. 


Kanbara family start to reunite in America. 
Brothers Jack and Roy return to French Camp. 
Sister Kimi and her husband, Noby Matsumura, and 
their four children immigrate to America. 

Lydia works as a floor lady at the Stockton Tomato 
Company during the summer months. Bob and 
Harry continue to farm. 


Papa Ota [Kunihei Ota] dies. 


Larry graduates from Manteca Union High School 
in Manteca, California. 


Janice graduates from Manteca Union High School. 
Larry marries Arleen Higashiyama. 

Partnership formed with Trankina, Hatanaka and 
Ota, an onion and tomato shipping venture. Lydia 
manages the personnel and production lines. Lydia 
attends Humphreys College for business training. 
Lydia works in Dr. Morozumi’s office. 

Mama [Kiyono Ota] dies. 


Janice marries Dennis Kitagawa. 


Brother George [Ota] dies. 


Calvin joins the United States Air Force. 


1970, July 4 
1972 


1979 


1980, June 


198] 


198] 


1985 


1988 


199] 


1992 


1996, November 
1997 


1998, April 18 
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Hatanaka and Ota buy out Trankina’s partnership, 
therefore dropping the name Trankina from the 
family business. Lydia continues as floor lady and 
manages the personnel and production line. Lydia 
also works in the office as a warehouse manifester. 


Calvin marries Melanie Perez. 
Harry Ota dies of a heart attack. 


Lydia starts to devote more time to the Stockton 
Buddhist Church. She becomes the first woman 
president of the French Camp JACL. Lydia also is 
active in the Stockton Shimizu City Association, 
People to People, and Cultural Homestay Institute. 


Calvin graduates from University of the Pacific’s 
School of Dentistry. 


Brother Roy Kanbara dies. 


Lydia and Bob are in semi-retirement—just 
shipping onions. 


Lydia and Bob retire and the packing shed closes. 


Redress movement is achieved. Victory with the 
Civil Liberties Act of 1988. A token of $20,000 
compensation is issued to individual camp 
SurVIVOTS. 


Lydia becomes the first woman president of the 
Stockton Buddhist Church. 


Lydia and Bob celebrate their 50" Wedding 
Anniversary. 


Sister Mary Nakanishi dies. 
Sister-in-law, Mary Ota, dies. 


Lydia and Bob are married for 56 years. 


The Buddhist Churches of America on the occasion of the 
Seventy - fifth Anniversary of its founding expresses its deepest 
gratitude for your unselfish dedication to the advancement of the 
Buddha-Dharma in the United States. 
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Dated this 1st day of September, 1974 at San Francisco, California. 
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LITHO IN U.S.A. 


Presented To: 


Lydia Haruko (Kobara) Ota 


In honor of your outstanding achievements, 
dedication and leadership in the Japanese 
American community. 


April 24, 1998 


Assemblywoyian Carole Migden 
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California State Legislature 
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April 26, 1998 a Pubes 


GOVERNOR PETE WILSON 


April 26, 1998 
TO: LYDIA HARUKO OTA 


Gayle and I are delighted to extend our congratulations as you are 
honored at the 11th Annual AT & T Senior Appreciation Brunch for your 
service to the Japanese-American community. 


California has always depended on the involvement of 
individuals like yourself who are determined to reach out and make a 
difference in the lives of people in need. Your dedication to enhancing 
the quality of life for your fellow citizens represents the kind of civic and 
humanitarian spirit upon which our society is built, and we are proud to 
join in saluting your admirable record of service. 


You can indeed take special pride in knowing that you have 
touched many lives, and in so doing, have embodied an admirable spirit 
of volunteerism for others to emulate. Gayle joins me in sending our 
best wishes for a enjoyable festival and every continued success. 


Sincerely, 


yy <4 


PETE WILSON 


STATE CAPITOL +» SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 95814 + (916) 445-2841 


ROBERT T. MATSUI! 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20515 


STH DISTRICT 
CALIFORNIA 


April 26, 1998 


Dear Lydia, 


Congratulations on the occasion of your recognition as a 
Senior Honoree at the 1998 Northern California Cherry 
Blossom Festival. 


Although I am unable to salute you today in person, I join 
in spirit with your many friends, family members and fellow 
honorees in thanking you for such outstanding service. 


Again, congratulations, and please accept my best wishes 
for many years of good health, happiness and prosperity! 


Very truly yours, 


(bdA- 


ROBERT T. MATSUI 
Member of Congress 

Lydia Haruko Ota 

Stockton Tomo-no-kai 

c/o Jeff Murai 

Cherry Blossom Festival Committee 

830 Autumn Lane 

Mill Valley, California 9494] 


NOT PRINTED AT GOVERNMENT EXPENSE 


CHERRY BLOSSOM FESTIVAL 


AT&T Senior Appreciation Brunch 


Lydia Haruko a 


In recognition of your personal 
contribution and commitment to 


unproving the quality of life in 
your community. 


April 26, 1998 


iro Akahoshi, Co-Chairperson 
/ Va Ma, Co-Chaiyperson 


Afst 


(( 


_ “ Sponsored by the generous 
donation of AT&T. 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


City and County of San Francisco 


The Board of Supervisors of the City and County of 
San Francisco hereby issues, and authorizes the 
execution of, this Certificate of Honor in appreciative 
public recognition of distinction and merit for 
outstanding service to a significant portion of the 
people of the City and County of San Francisco by: 


Lydia Haruko Ota 


. 1998 Senior Appreciation Brunch 
\ Honoree 


da NG, 


~~ 


In recognition of your invaluable contributions, the 
San Francisco Board of Supervisors is pleased to join 
the Cherry Blossom Festival in expressing its deepest 

appreciation for your continuing efforts to serve the 
San Francisco community. 


pte Stare Se a th anlar eee 
Ree me te 


i fo be) 
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